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Trick and Treat... 


Training a dog to do anything - sit, down or come when called, is basi- 
cally teaching it to do a trick. Many people find this a difficult concept 
to grasp as they view ‘training’ as a serious proposition, divorced from 
fun and enjoyment. However, the secret of all good training is to make 
it fun, stimulating for the subject and satisfying for the trainer. Tricks 
offer a perfect opportunity to do just that. They allow you to build a 
bond with your dog, while relaxing at the same time. They stretch your 
dog’s brain, whilst honing your timing and training techniques. They 
can win you bets in the pub, wow your friends, or make you laugh 
when you are feeling down, but most of all, they mean you are spend- 
ing real time with your dog, teaching him or her something new, and 
having fun! 


All the tricks in this booklet have subliminal messages for your dog - 
many hark back to the messages dogs themselves give each other, to 
denote friendliness, acceptance or play soliciting. They are suitable for 
all dogs, no matter what age - as long as they are phyically fit - and for 
all owners. Children are often exceptionally good at teaching dogs 
new tricks - they are generally better at timing rewards and usually 
more patient than many adults. 


Few of the tricks require any previous training, and most dogs will 
catch on to the trick within minutes, if the timing of giving and with- 
holding of rewards is about right. Indeed, many owners report that af- 
ter teaching a specific trick their dog will now sit on command, stay for 
extended periods of time and bound towards them full of joy when 
called - all as side effects of the trick training. For those owners who 
have already trained their dogs to do the basics, trick training offers a 
chance to teach something new, different and enjoyable, and to de- 
velop existing skills. Enjoy! 


°Brain-Train Your Dog! 


Learning ‘canine’ as a foreign language 

Training dogs has come a long way in the past few years. Gone are the 
days of ‘I say, you do’. Kind, motivational training is about developing 
good communication skills with your dog: about learning a little ‘ca- 
nine’ language, while teaching a little human language,too. Dogs love 
to learn. In fact, the more successful they are at learning new tasks and 
tricks, the more confident they become and the more they want to learn. 


In the early stages of teaching anything new, it is important that you 
offer your dog sufficient motivation to continue trying. Some dogs will 
sell their souls for a tasty morsel of food. Others prefer toys or games, 
and a few will work for affection. Find out what your dog will work for 
and use it. No one would want to go to work every day for no salary - 
and dogs are just the same. 


Small bites... 

Learning any new skill takes time and practise. If I was going to teach 
a friend how to juggle, it would be pretty unfair to hand them five fire 
brands and then expect them not to burn their fingers! Taking small 
steps towards a clear end goal will always be more effective than ask- 
ing too much at once. Bear this in mind when starting to teach your dog 
a new trick. If he or she makes any effort at all to begin with, reward it. 
Gradually ask for a little more action in the right direction each time. 


Genius at work! 

Dogs are fast learners. Most work out a link between their behaviour 
and getting the reward within four or five repetitions. However, there 
are some brain-storming dogs who manage to make great mental leaps 
during training - and come up with an outstanding behaviour, seem- 
ingly out of the blue. If your dog suddenly offers you something abso- 
lutely brilliant, make sure he knows you loved it! Such great genius 
needs to be instantly and enthusiastically rewarded with a ‘jackpot’ 
win - a heap of biscuits, loads of praise and the game to end all games 
- your dog should think he’s won the lottery! 
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Using a Clicker or Signal of Reward 


Throughout this booklet, I will refer to a training tool called a clicker. 
A clicker is a small plastic box, containing a flexible piece of metal, 
that makes a double ‘click, click’ sound when pressed and released. 
This tiny tool has revolutionised the training of marine mammals, chick- 
ens, (yes, really!) cats, and now dogs in many different countries. 


The clicker acts as an interpreter between human and dog - telling the 
dog exactly what he did to get the reward. It’s like putting a tick Y 
right next to the correct answer on a child’s school homework - it says 
“That’s why you got the reward.” 


Using the sound of the clicker in training has many advantages over 
using your voice. The two major ones are: 

Y It is always positive. This means whenever your dog hears the 
sound he knows he will get a reward. You can give clear information to 
your dog about his actions, up close, or from a distance, without your 
feelings about your boss or the weather getting in the way. 

Y _ It is accurate. The clicker will hone your timing like nothing on 
earth. (Apart from video games, which is one reason why kids usually 
have excellent timing when using the clicker.) 


Bingo! 

Clickers (and basic instruction books) are now widely available. If you 
do not have one, or decide not to use a clicker, you will need to use a 
very specific, unique word or signal of reward that has the same effect. 
This will tell the dog exactly what you liked and when you liked it. I 
call this a ‘bingo’ word! This could be “Yes!” “Brilliant,” or “Bingo!” 
Make sure it is not a word your dog will hear at other times - for this 
reason, “Good” or “Good dog” are probably best avoided. 


To tell your dog what the clicker or ‘bingo’ word means, you need to 
introduce it. Click, just once, and give a treat, or say ‘bingo’ and treat. 
Repeat this five or six times. Your dog should start to turn his head in 
anticipation as soon as he hears the sound. This means he knows he is 
in ‘credit’ and you owe him a treat! You are now ready to begin! 
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Give a Paw 


Many dogs teach themselves to give a paw - or rather, they teach us to 
respond to it! 

Offering a paw harks back to the time when puppies knead their moth- 
er’s teats to stimulate her milk flow, and is therefore often associated 
with pleasure and contentment. 


It is much easier to teach your dog to give a paw when it is relaxed and 
sitting! If you need to encourage your dog to sit, lift a piece of food 
above and back over his head. Now you are ready to begin. 


e First, give your dog a tiny piece of food from your hand. Then hold 
another piece tightly in your clenched fist, close to the floor. Now watch 
carefully! You are going to click, or use your ‘bingo’ word and then 
release the treat the instant your dog does anything with his paws. Most 
dogs will initially attempt to snuffle at the food with their noses or 
mouths. If you hang on to the food, most will then try a different tactic, 
by touching your hand with a paw. Click and treat immediately this 
happens. Repeat at least four times. 

@ Make a rule in your mind. Your dog must make a deliberate move to 
touch your hand with his paw before getting the reward. Anything less 
will be non-rewarded. 
(ie, no click, or 
‘bingo’, and no treat 
® Now lift your hand 
a few inches from the 
floor. Your dog will 
have to reach higher to 
touch you with his 
paw. Click and treat 
immediately for good 
attempts. 


e At the point where your dog is reliably offering you his paw when 
you offer your hand, you can add the cue, or command word. Say “paw’, 
then wait. After several perfect responses, you can reduce the use of 
the clicker and the treats, rewarding only exceptional efforts. 


High Five! 


Once your dog has got the idea of giving a paw when you ask, move 
your hand away slightly, so that he or she is ‘waving’ in the air. Click 
and treat. Your dog will soon offer you higher and higher paw reaches 


- give me five! 


Leave It 


® Hold a piece of food between your fingers and show it to the dog, 
then close your hand around it. Your dog will nuzzle you, lick you or 
even nibble at you, but he must not be allowed to have the treat. Most 
dogs try for several seconds, then take their nose away from your hand, 
as if to say “Well, what do you want?!” At this point, click, or use your 
‘bingo’ word, then treat. Repeat this exercise until the dog works out 
that removing his nose from the food is what gets rewarded. 

* At the point where your dog is reliably taking his nose away from the 
food, you can add the cue, or command word. Say “Leave it”, or “Off’in 


a normal tone. 
© Now you can count up in seconds the amount of time he will take his 


nose away from the treat, until you click and he can eat the treat. 


Extend this trick by placing the food on the floor, your knee, or even 
your dog’s nose! 


Balance the Titbit! 


This trick is simply a very well-practised ‘leave it’. Initially, you can 
distract the dog’s attention with another titbit held close to his nose. 
Good eye contact, a patient owner and confidence are also required. 


Best balancing act seen so far: a raw egg balanced on a Boxer’s nose! 
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Roll-Over 


Teaching your dog to roll-over on command has many benefits - not 
least winning you bets in the pub! Asking a dog to expose his or her 
belly means that you can examine or groom what’s underneath without 
the need for an inspection pit. Rolling over is also a submissive posture 
for a dog to take. Assuming the position voluntarily for a five-year-old 
with a titbit clearly states that the dog is confident and happy to comply 
with even a small person’s wishes - not because he has to, but because 
it’s fun! 


* Encourage your dog to lie down, using a food lure if necessary. Once 
down, watch which way the dog’s hips are angled. Using a food treat 
close to the side of the dog’s mouth, lure the dog’s head, so the dog is 
looking backwards, over his own shoulder. 


® Follow through 
with the food treat, 
while the dog flops 
onto his or her back. 


¢. Encourage your dog all the time. Keep a tight hold of the food treat 
while he rolls right over onto his back. Click and treat for small efforts, 
and as soon as he is upright again. 

® Stop luring your dog over as soon as possible. Let him work out what 
got the click and treat. 

° Add the cue word “roll-over” only when he is reliably and voluntar- 
ily offering the behaviour. 

® Perfect the trick by practising until your dog can dive into a roll-over 
from a standing position, then stand again. This looks impressive! 


Some breeds, such as Whippets and Dobermanns are reluctant to per- 
form this trick on hard surfaces, probably because they have rather 
bony, unprotected backs. Try practising on a soft rug or duvet and click 
and treat for even the smallest effort in the right direction. 


Multiple Roll-Overs 


If your dog is fit and flexible, you can try encouraging him or her to 
perform ‘multiple roll-overs’ - one after the other without getting up 
in between! 


Hold It 


The ‘hold’ is the basis of a good retrieve, and if your dog can fetch 
items to you reliably, the world is your oyster. 


© Start with an item - such as a toy - that your dog really likes. Place it 
on your knee. If your dog even nudges the item, click and treat imme- 
diately. Repeat this a few times, until your dog starts to understand the 
rules of the game. Then ask for something more. Wait for your dog to 
put his mouth on the article, then click and treat. Very soon, he will be 
grabbing it off your knee in expectation of his reward. 

e As soon as your dog is reliably picking up the object, you can add a 
cue word, such as ‘Hold’ or ‘Fetch’. 

© Up the level of brain-power again. This time, let him pick it up, count 
to two, then click and treat. Now ask your dog to pick the item up off 
the floor and repeat, rewarding successful attempts. 

© Build up the exercise, waiting random lengths of time before clicking 
and treating, until your dog can hold the item for a count of 30. Now 
you can introduce other items in exactly the same way. 


Spin 


® Using a food treat, lure your dog round so that his head nearly meets 
his tail, with a good, clear bend to his body. Click and treat. 

* Repeat this exercise, until your dog starts to move in a small circle as 
you move your hand. 

® Now lure your dog round without any food treats in your hand. Click 
and treat if he spins the whole way, then add the cue, “spin”. 


© Perfect the trick by stand- 
ing up and moving away 
from the dog as he or she 
spins in front of you. 

Spins can be performed at 
your side, too. This often 
helps to liven up heelwork. 


Some dogs chase their tails 
through boredom, frustration, 
or even to relieve stress. 
Ensuring that your dog only 
ever spins when you ask him 
may help to reduce or even 
stop this behaviour. 


Say Your Prayers 


This trick takes time and a little patience. 

® First, you need to teach your dog to sit, and put both paws up on the 
edge of a chair, or your knee. This is an extension of the “Give a paw’ 
trick on page 6. Wait for your dog to give one paw, then hold out for 
both. Click and treat and repeat. 

® Now extend the period that your dog will keep his paws on the sur- 
face. Although some large, or long-backed dogs may find this difficult, 
bear in mind that most of them would be perfectly capable of assuming 
this position in order to steal the Sunday roast from the kitchen coun- 
ter! Build up to 30 seconds with both paws up. 


® When your dog will happily maintain the position with both paws 
resting on your knee, you need to work on lowering his head between 
both front paws. 

° Attract your dog’s attention downwards, by making a noise, or plac- 
ing your hand briefly below his chin. Any movements of his head down- 
wards, no matter how tiny, should be clicked and rewarded. This is a 
super exercise in ‘shaping’ behaviour - as you will need to click and 
treat tiny stages if your dog is to understand what you want from him. 
¢ Finally, withhold the click and treat for longer periods, until your dog 
remains in ‘prayer’ position for several seconds. You can now add the 
cue or command word of your choice. Bingo! 


Speak! 


For many owners, the problem is not how to get their dog to bark, but 
how to stop it! Ironically, teaching your dog to bark - and shush, on 
command may help - the behaviour is then under your control. 


® Most dogs will make some sort of noise when excited, so play a fast 
and furious game and make noise yourself to really get your dog going. 
At even the slightest hint of noise - a whine, whimper or squeak - click 
and treat. Repeat at least four times. 

® Gradually ask your dog for more and more before giving the click or 
‘bingo’ word and treat. A fully fledged bark may be some time coming, 
so give the dog a jackpot reward when he does. 

e Add a cue word, such as ‘Speak’ when your dog is reliably offering 
you the behaviour. 


e Finally, teach your 
dog to ‘shush’ by click/ 
treating silence after the 
barking exercise. Most 
dogs can’t eat and 
‘speak’ at the same 
time. For those that try, 
walk away immediately 
if the dog offers another 
bark if you haven’t 
asked for it. 


Be a Bear... 


This trick seems to have more names than variations: ‘Be a bear’, ‘bea 
meer-kat’, “be a penguin’....! Make sure your dog has strong hips anda 
good sense of balance for this one! 


© Hold a food treat a little way above the dog’s head while he or she is 
sitting. If even one foot comes off the floor in an attempt to reach the 
food, click, or use your ‘bingo’ word and treat. Repeat a few times. 

¢ Now up your standards and ask for more. Wait until both the front 
feet leave the floor. Click and treat. Gradually wait for the dog to offer 
more height. Give him time and confidence in keeping his balance. 
Finally add a cue word or command. 


Case Closed...! 


Teaching your dog to touch something with his paw can lead on to a 
multitude of great tricks - from close the door, to pressing lift buttons 
or even turning light switches on and off. 


® Present your dog with a ‘target’ - this can be a piece of paper, a plastic 
lid or the end of a stick. If presented with a novel object, most dogs will 
start by touching it with their noses - to explore and smell it. If you 
want the dog to target with his nose, click and treat. However, if you 
want him to touch the target with his paw, ignore all other attempts and 
wait for a foot movement towards the object instead. Click or use your 
‘bingo’ word and treat. Repeat this until your dog realises that it was 
touching the object with his foot that won the reward. 

® Stick the object to a door, the floor, or even the upper side of an open 
briefcase. Encourage your dog to touch the object then click and treat. 
Gradually reduce the size of the target, until you no longer need it. 

® Add a word, such as “touch”, then practise until perfect! 


® Variations on this trick include open and shut the case, keep your foot 
on the object, and ‘pose’ with your armrround a friend! 
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The sky’s the limit! 


You will soon discover that training a wide variety of tricks teaches 
your dog to use parts of his brain and body that other training does not 
reach! Dogs become more dexterous with their paws, noses and bod- 
ies, and will often offer you a completely new behaviour that you had 
not even thought of. Most of all, dogs love it! 


Once you have mastered the basic tricks featured in this booklet with your 
dog, why not go on and explore more ways to use his brain and develop your 
relationship? Send SAE to Alpha, PO Box 372, Windsor, SL4 4WH for de- 
tails of other booklets, books and videos in the same series. Happy training! 
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GENTLE LEADER 


Introducing the best headcollar for dogs 


Gentle Leader from CANAC is a new concept in dog training, 
it stops a dog pulling on the lead without rubbing its face or 
riding up into its eyes. 


Gentle Leader is made from strong nylon webbing and it is 
easy to fit with just three sizes to suit all breeds and types. 


Available from all good pet shops. 
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CANAC 


Pet Products 


Sinclair Pet Accessories Limited 
Becks Mill, Westbury Leigh, Westbury 
Wiltshire BA13 3SD 
Telephone: 01373 864775 Fax: 01373 858166 


